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that finance was a difficulty that could not be
overcome. In 1880, Lord Ripon was appointed
Viceroy, and Florence, who was acquainted with
him, appealed for his backing in her schemes.
Something was done, but it was, in Florence's
opinion, far too little.
She was now sixty, and she felt that she was too
old to organise a great campaign for India, such
as she had carried through with success for the
reform of the health of the army and the hospitals.
Her mother's death occurred in that year, and
Florence was overcome with self-reproaches. After
the death of her father, she had considered it her
duty to give more of her time to Mrs. Nightingale,
and for a short period in 1875 they had shared a
house in London -" a red villa," Florence
describes it, "like a monster lobster." The
experiment did not prove successful, and Florence
accompanied her mother to Lea Hurst. Mrs.
Nightingale's mind foiled, and Florence was as
devoted a nurse as her own feeble condition per-
mitted. Mrs. Nightingale was ninety-two and
her death was not unexpected, but to Florence
it was a severe blow, though there had never
been any deep sympathy between mother and
daughter. Queen Victoria wrote a letter of sym-
pathy, and, in replying, Florence took the oppor-
tunity to try to interest the sovereign in certain
reforms that had yet to be made* The Qjieen's
<ndy acknowiedgment, however, was to send to
Florence a copy of Tk& Life &f the Priaee